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All royal orders were issued through the supreme council of
the realm known from the building within the Palace enclosure,
in which its daily sessions were held, as the Hlutdaw ('place of
release'). It registered royal edicts, issued royal letters according
to the prescribed forms, and tried the most important cases.
In theory the king presided over its meetings, and his throne
stood in the council-chamber. In his absence either the Heir
Apparent or the senior Wungyi presided.
The Wungyis ('bearers of the great burden'), the highest
officials of the realm, composed the Hlutdaw. They were nor-
mally four in number, but in later days sometimes six. Referred
to by the title Mingyi ('great ruler'), each was a sort of Secretary
of State and had his own individual seal. Together they controlled
every department of government; but there was no distribution
of departments among them individually, as in the case of Siam.
Their decisions were recorded by a number of Sayedawgyis
('great royal writers') or by Thandawzins ('heralds') of the
household, whose function it was to deliver them to the
Atwinwuns ('Wuns of the Interior') for submission to the king.
The Atwinwuns are best described as privy councillors.
Their number varied from four in the eighteenth century to
eight towards the end of the monarchy. They occupied the
Byedaik ('bachelors' quarters') in the palace, once allotted to the
king's young men. Though of lower rank than the Wungyis,
they tended to exercise greater influence through their closer
proximity to the royal person. Two of them by rotation were
always in attendance upon the king night and day.
The Wungyis were assisted by a number of Wundauks
('props'), one of whom would be in attendance at the Hlutdaw
all night to receive royal orders. Every morning a Wungyi and
a Wundauk would meet the two Atwinwuns in attendance upon
the king to discuss any matter that was to be brought to his
notice, and would accompany them to the royal presence.
Wundauks were often employed on business of greater import-
ance, or were sent as envoys on special missions.
Of intermediate rank between the Wundauks and the
Sayedawgyis were four Nakandaws ('royal listeners'), who
carried messages between the king and the Hlutdaw. Crawford
calls them 'authorized spies'.